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Govei  'nmeut 


Pleas  for  passage  of  school  aid  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  came  from  the  NEA  annual  assembly 
in  Boston  this  month.  But  as  delegates  voiced  their 
demands,  the  split  in  the  House  ELducation  and  Labor 
Committee  widened  as  to  whether  or  not  parochial  schools 
should  be  permitted  to  share  in  federal  funds.  Many 
onlookers  predicted  that  no  aid  to  education  in  1949 
would  be  the  outcome. 

Legal  status  of  school  officials  in  Kentucky 
is  that  of  “public  officers,”  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  last  month.  In  making  the  decision,  it  automatic¬ 
ally  clamped  a  ceiling  on  salaries  of  superintendents  and 
business  managers  of  independent  school  districts  in  the 
state,  for  according  to  the  Kentucky  constitution,  no 
“public  officer,”  except  the  Governor,  may  receive  more 
than  $5,000  annually  for  his  services. 

While  perhaps  only  10  public  school  officials  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  currently  are  paid  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
amount  (county  school  superintendents  were  placed  under 
the  constitutional  limitation  in  1930),  the  ruling  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  court  still  has  not  made  up  its  mind  about 
the  official  standing  of  state  college  presidents  and  fac- 
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ulty  members.  In  1942,  it  decided  that  they  came  under 
the  salary  law,  but  in  1947,  it  reversed  the  decision  and 
said  they  did  not.  Last  month’s  opinion  may  indicate 
that  the  court  would  do  another  about-face  should  some 
taxpayer  bring  suit. 

A  Department  of  Welfare  will  spring  into  ex* 
istence  August  19  unless  Congress  adjourns  in  the  mean¬ 
time  or  unless  either  the  House  or  Senate  vetoes  the 
President’s  Plan  No.  1  for  Reorganizing  the  Executive 
Departments.  Embracing  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Public  Health,  Social 
Security  and  Office  of  Education,  the  new  department 
would  be  headed  by  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  R.  Ewing  until  a  permanent  secretary  is  appointed. 

The  SOth  Congress  refused  to  elevate  the  FSA  to  cab¬ 
inet  status.  This  year,  however,  the  plan  has  the  backing 
of  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  so  far,  no  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  has  appeared  in  either  chamber. 

A  special  session  In  Georgia  may  take  up  the 
problem  of  school  finance  where  the  people  of  (Borgia 
left  off.  (Last  spring  voters  turned  down  a  referendum  authoris- 
ing  new  taxes  to  provide  a  minimum  foundiation  program  for 
schools— EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  AprU  20.)  If  the  governor 
does  not  call  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature 
to  increase  existing  taxes,  the  state  must  choose  between 
cutting  teachers’  sdaries  and  hiring  fewer  teachers,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  announced. 

Tangle  In  fiscal  relationships  between  school 
districts  and  municipal  governments  in  New  York  State 
may  be  straightened  out  by  a  bill  introduced  for  study 
(but  not  enactment)  in  the  1949  legislative  session. 
According  to  the  proposal,  which  was  framed  by  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Comptroller, 
school  districts  in  cities  of  less  than  125,000  population 
would  be  given  complete  fiscal  independence.  Boards  of 
education  would  assume  full  control  over  local  school 
finances,  with  authority  to  levy  taxes  and  contract  debts 
in  accordance  with  constitutional  limitations.  Before  the 
measure  can  be  adopted,  however,  voters  of  the  state 
must  approve  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  estab¬ 
lish  separate  tax  and  debt  limits  for  school  districts. 
Balloting  on  the  provision  is  scheduled  for  this  fall. 
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From  textbook  pnbllBhers,  via  the  Amer. 
Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  has  come  this  statement 
regarding  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
inquiry  into  teaching  materials:  “Textbook  publishers 
themselves  are  engaged  in  private  enterprise.  They  have 
as  much  stake  in  this  country  and  in  its  security  as  do 
the  members  of  the  Congressional  Committee.  In  this 
period  of  international  tensions,  however,  as  far  as  edu¬ 
cation  is  concerned,  publishers  are  willing  to  trust  the 
educational  leadership  of  the  nation,  and  will  continue 
to  bring  out  materials  of  instruction  in  the  light  of  the 
need  expressed  by  educators.” 


Administration 


Extensive  research  on  leadership  is  being 
conducted  at  Ohio  State  U.  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University’s  Personnel  Research  Board.  Scope  of  the 
project  includes,  first,  inquiry  into  what  makes  a  good 
leader;  then,  how  potential  leaders  can  be  selected  and 
trained  for  executive  positions.  Beginning  with  a  study 
of  leadership  in  the  armed  forces  and  industry,  the  in¬ 
quiry  now  has  been  expanded  to  include  executives  in 
educational  institutions. 

la  a  memo  to  graduating  seniors  appearing 
in  the  June  Newsletter  of  the  Pittsburgh  schoob,  Supt. 
E.  A.  Dimmick  notes  what  the  public  had  invested  in  their 
education:  $1,926.28  per  student.  While  a  student’s 
kindergarten  year  in  1937  cost  $90.65,  his  senior-year 
expenses  in  1949  rose  to  $290.06.  All  the  community 
asks  in  the  way  of  appreciation,  Supt.  Dimmick  adds,  is 
that  each  graduate  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
and,  in  return,  support  education  when  he  becomes  a 
wage-earner. 

Success  of  televised  college  football  may 

be  determined  by  gate  receipts  at  Southern  California 
and  UCLA  this  fall.  All  home  games  will  be  telecast  by 
a  sponsor  which  will  pay  $7,000  per  game  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege.  Hence  (theoretically),  if  more  than  $7,000  worth 
of  football  fans  take  to  their  video  screens  at  game-time, 
gate  receipts  will  suffer  and  the  future  of  televised  college 
football  will  be  in  doubt. 

An  effective  cumulative  record  system  in 

use  at  the  Altamont  (Ill.)  elementary  school  recently  has 
been  reported  by  Principal  Edwin  A.  Gaddis.  Complete, 
but  simple  and  inexpensive  to  maintain,  the  records  kept 
for  each  child  include:  (1)  a  permanent  card  for  se¬ 
mester  grades,  attendance,  activities,  mental  and  achieve¬ 
ment  test  scores  and  birth  data  (2)  a  cumulative  health 
record  and  forms  filled  out  when  physical  examinations 
are  made  every  four  years  (3)  a  “case”  record,  con¬ 
taining  information  on  home  background  (4)  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  (5)  a  con¬ 
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tinuous  anecdotal  report  (6)  an  “autobiography”  (7) 
miscellaneous  records,  such  as  insurance  claims,  notes 
from  parents,  transfer  cards. 

Plans  for  a  ^^bnslness-edneatlon  day”  are 

being  made  by  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  school  officiab.  Set  for  August  31,  the  event  will 
honor  the  city’s  2,250  teachers  who  will  spend  the  day 
visiting  plants  and  business  establishments  on  Chamber 
of  Commerce-conducted  tours. 

Discrimination  In  college  admissions  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  conference  called  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  in  Chicago  next  November.  The 
100  educators  expected  to  be  present  will  discuss  the 
best  ways  to  eliminate  discrimination  against  Negroes 
and  Jews  in  colleges,  probably  will  form  a  permanent 
organization  to  watch  admissions  practices,  it  is  reported. 

Flattered  by  the  situation,  the  Atlanta  School 
Board  announced  last  month  that  some  500  Negio  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  not  legal  residents  of  Atlanta,  but  who 
had  been  attending  the  city’s  Negro  high  schoob,  would 
have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  their  education.  Entering  by 
“subterfuge  and  misrepresentation,”  the  students  had 
come  to  Atbnta  from  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  other  northern  and  midwestern  cities  because  they 
preferred  Atlanta  schoob.  Miss  Ira  Jarrell,  city  super¬ 
intendent,  said.  Atlantans  considered  it  a  compliment  to 
their  colored  school  system. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Manual  for  School  Board  Members,  Leonard  E.  Meece  and  Chas. 
R,  Spain,  Bur.  of  School  Service,  College  of  Ed.,  V.  of  Kentucky. 
On  Getting  into  College,  Committee  on  Discriminations  in  College 
Admissions.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.W,,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  $1.  (An  analysis  of  a  national  study  of  admissions  based 
on  ISfiOO  personal  interviews  and  case  studies.  It  comes  from  the 
report.  Factors  Affecting  the  Admission  of  High  School  Seniors  to 
College,  a  survey  by  Elmo  Roper,  The  latter  is  available  for  $3.50.) 

“t25j000  for  the  City  School  Superintendent”  Henry  H.  Hill. 
School  Bd.  Jour.,  July  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  I. 
( As  school  business  in  a  large  city  is  big  business,  the  author  main¬ 
tains  that  salaries  of  city  school  superintendents  should  be  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  business  executives.) 

^Handling  School  Cafeteria  Funds,”  0.  T.  Freeman.  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Affairs,  July  1949.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (A  pres¬ 
entation  of  methods  used  for  collecting  payment  from  students, 
for  picking  up  funds  from  individual  schools  and  for  depositing 
collections  in  central  accounts.) 

Shushin :  The  Ethics  of  a  Defeated  Nation,  Robt.  King  Hall.  Bur, 
of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.  Y.  27.  240p.  $3.75. 
(A  translation  of  textbooks  used  in  elementary  schools  of  Japan 
prior  to  World  War  II,  and  an  analysis  of  how  schools  aided  in 
developing  the  Japanese  totalitarian  ideology.) 

“Where  Are  the  Boys?”  Ellsworth  Tompkins.  School  &  Society, 
July  2.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N,  Y.  23.  (A  discussion  of  enrollment 
statistics  which  reveal  that  more  girls  than  boys  are  completing 
high  school.) 

‘^ost  of  Building  Use  by  Non-School  Groups,”  Archibald  B.  Shaw. 
School  Business  Affairs,  July  1949.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la, 
(A  discussion  of  how  to  analyze  the  cost  of  building  use.) 
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Protessionai  Helations 


Re-training  high  schooi  teachers  to  prepare 
them  for  the  elementary  field  was  recommended  by  edu¬ 
cators  attending  the  National  Conference  on  Professional 
Growth  of  Teachers  in  Durham,  N.H.,  early  this  month. 
Emphasizing  that  something  must  be  done  to  bring  the 
teaching  profession  into  balance  (65,000  high  school 
teachers  were  trained  this  year,  but  only  17,000  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers),  the  conference  adopted  a  pattern  for 
post-baccalaureate  programs  in  elementary  teaching,  and 
suggested  that  states  use  it  as  a  guide  in  organizing  their 
own  plans. 

The  conference  also  went  on  record  as  favoring  a 
12-month  school  year  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Reg- 
gular  summer  work  for  children,  it  advised,  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  enriched  activities,  while  teachers,  con¬ 
ference  leaders  said,  should  spend  only  nine  months  in 
classroom  teaching,  two  summer  months  in  in-service 
training,  travel,  study  or  remedial  work  with  children  in 
need  of  special  attention. 

An  aHtendment;  to  NEA  by-lawa,  up  for  final 
enactment  at  the  1950  meeting,  will  bar  Communists 
from  membership  in  the  organization.  Delegates  at  this 
year’s  convention,  held  July  3  to  8  in  Boston,  voted 
overwhelmingly  that  Communist  party  members  should 
be  excluded  from  the  teaching  profession,  while  the 
association’s  committee  on  academic  freedom  and  tenure 
announced  that  it  would  not  attempt  to  defend  any 
avowed  Communists  who  are  ousted  from  their  jobs. 
Few  delegates  took  issue  with  the  ban.  Three  days  later, 
however,  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  U.  Professors  expressed  a 
different  viewpoint.  “So  long  as  the  Communist  party 
is  a  legal  political  party,  a£51iation  with  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  justifiable  reason  for  exclusion  from 
the  academic  profession,”  it  announced. 

New  president  of  the  NEA  is  Dr.  A.  D.  Holt, 
who  has  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn,  since  1937.  The  Dept  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
largest  of  NEIA  sub-divisions,  elected  Philip  Wardner,  a 
teacher  of  English  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  president. 
Chosen  as  the  1950  NEA  convention  site:  St.  Louis. 

professlonni  interest  is  apparent  in 
the  ranks  of  high  school  teachers,  according  to  Dr. 
Frederick  Houck  Law,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Dept, 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  the  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.  Ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  participate  much  more  in  NEA  activities 
than  secondary  school  teachers,  he  reported. 

Eor  litetinie  certifientes  in  Washington,  begin¬ 
ning,  September,  1951,  teachers  must  have  five  years  of 
preparation,  the  State  Board  of  {Education  has  ruled.  One- 
year  certificates  will  be  granted  after  four  years  of  col* 
lege,  however,  and  these  may  be  renewed  annually  for 
four  years  by  attendance  at  summer  school.  By  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  fifth-year  of  training  will  be  completed. 


iWith  an  ey«  toward  econoniie  eyeiea,  the 

Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  schools  have  tied  teachers’  salary 
schedules  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  cost-of-living 
index.  The  schedules  in  use  at  Arkansas  City  are  sirn- 
ilar  to  the  type  recommended  by  educators  (i.e.,  pay  is 
the  same  for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  and 
increases  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience),  however,  each  March  the  scales  are  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  cost-of-living. 

All  states  have  retirement  plans  for  teach¬ 
ers,  compared  with  10  years  ago  when  teachers’  pension 
systems  were  somewhat  of  a  rarity  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  according  to  a  report  given  at  the  NEA 
convention.  Greatest  needs  now,  leaders  of  a  study  group 
on  pensions  mainteined,  are:  (1)  figuring  allowances  on 
salaries  currently  being  paid  teachers  rather  than  on  the 
low  wages  earned  in  former  days  (2)  obtaining  income 
tax  exemption  from  retirement  allowances,  as  has  been 
done  for  income  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
and  from  social  security. 

First  Negro  professor  at  Harvard  is  Dr. 

Wm.  A.  Hinton  who  has  been  with  the  University’s  med¬ 
ical  school  for  many  years.  Brown  U.  also  added  a  Negro 
to  its  teaching  staff  last  month.  He  is  Jay  Saunders 
Redding,  of  Hampton  Institute  and  a  Brown  alumnus, 
who  will  serve  as  visiting  professor  in  English. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Graduate  Student  Participation  at  Teachers  College,”  Beulah  C. 
Van  Wagenen.  Teachers  College  Record,  May  1949.  Bur,  of  Pubns., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N,  Y.  21.  (A  report  on  the  /unc- 
tions  of  the  Teachers  College  Student  Council.) 

“Professional  Education  and  Social  Responsibility”  Kenneth  V. 
Lottick.  School  4  Society,  July  2,  1949.  IS  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.  Y.  23.  (A  report  on  teachers’  participation  in  community  activ¬ 
ities  is  presented  to  show  that  the  teaching  profession  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  grasps  its  responsibility  to  American  society.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Probtems 

Failure  to  learn  to  read  is  often  an  escape  de¬ 
vice,  a  child’s  protest  against  being  pushed  out  of  in¬ 
fancy,  according  to  Arthur  I.  Gates,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  “Therefore,”  he 
told  2,000  teachers  attending  the  U.  of  Chicago’s  12th 
annual  conference  on  reading  recently,  “the  insights  and 
procedures  of  modern  psychotherapy  are  indispensable 
features  of  the  equipment  of  a  reading  specialist”  He 
also  reported  that  in  a  series  of  retarded  reading  cases, 
it  was  found  that  nearly  half  demanded  treatment  of 
the  parents  and  the  home  situation  more  than  instruction 
of  the  child  himself. 

Another  conference  speaker,  Helen  M.  Robinson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  reading  clinics,  pointed  out 
that  between  five  and  20%  of  students  in  most  classrooms 
are  retarded  in  reading  skills.  Schools,  she  said,  should 
accept  this  fact,  and  provide  means  for  identifying  and 
helping  these  pupils.  (Schools  also  should  help  parents  help, 
another  speaker  advised.  See  “Reading  'Readiness’  Begins  at 
Home,”  PARENT-TEACHER.) 
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For  offoetive  science  teaching,  laboratory  in¬ 
struction  must  receive  more  emphasis,  studies  reported 
by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn,  reveal.  According 
to  opinions  of  science  teachers,  presented  in  the  bulletin 
“Teaching  Conditions  and  Work  Week  of  High  School 
Science  Teachers,”  laboratory  work  is  as  important,  if 
not  more  important  than  classroom  work.  However,  in¬ 
vestigators  found  quality  of  laboratory  instruction  low — 
primarily  because  heavy  class  schedules  left  teachers  no 
time  to  plan  and  prepare  demonstrations.  Ideal  teaching 
conditions  exist,  they  say,  when  (1)  a  teacher  has  no 
more  than  two  different  courses  for  which  he  must  pre¬ 
pare  laboratory  work  (2)  laboratory  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided  (3)  the  laboratory  class  is  held  below  25  pupils 
(4)  the  teacher  is  freed  of  classroom  duties  to  the  extent 
required  to  provide  time  for  laboratory  preparation. 

BeglBBlng  speech  training  early,  a  kinder¬ 
garten  class  of  Lowell  school,  Sioux  City,  la.,  operates 
a  make-believe  radio  station.  TTie  teacher  reports  that 
the  “kindergarten  broadcasts”  are  an  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  posture,  self-control,  voice  control,  clear  speech, 
vocabulary,  responsibility,  social  attitudes,  poise  and 
creative  expression. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Training  in  G>minunity  Relations:  Toward  New  Group  Skills, 
Ronald  Lippitt.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd,  N.  Y.  16.  286p.  $3.50. 
(Report  of  an  experiment  designed  to  reveal  effective  ways  of 
teaching  skills  required  for  harmonious  and  productive  living  in 
modern  society.) 

"Two  Procedures  for  Estimating  Quotient  Figures  When  Dividing 
by  Two-Place  Numbers,”  Harold  E.  Moser.  Elementary  School 
Jour.,  May-June  1949.  5750  EUis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Presentation 
of  evidence  as  to  which  of  the  methods  is  the  more  efficient.) 

Speech  Methods  in  the  Elementary  School,  Carrie  Rasmussen. 
Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  340p.  $3.50.  (A  guide  for 
teachers  in  handling  speech  problems  in  the  elementary  school.) 

Teaching  Children  to  Read,  Fay  Adams,  Lillian  Gray  and  Dora 
Reese.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  525p.  $4. 

t 

Curricula 


Sport  in  aviation  eonrses  for  teachers  from  75 
in  1947  and  84  in  1948  to  96  this  summer  reveals  that 
schools  are  becoming  more  interested  in  air-age  educa¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

(Workahops  in  economic  education  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  this  month  by  New  York  U.,  the  U.  of 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  State  College,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  James  W.  Brownlee,,  chairman  of 
the  business-education  committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  G.  Derwood  Baker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  20).  Under  scholarships  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  sponsoring  college,  75  school  superintendents, 
principals,  curriculum  directors  and  teachers  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  each  conference,  where  they  will  meet  with 
leaders  in  business,  labor  and  government  to  devise  im¬ 
proved  economics  teaching  methods  for  high  schools. 


Survey  of  atomic  energy  education,  made 
recently  by  Professors  Hubert  M.  Evans  and  Ryland  W. 
Crary  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  reveals  that 
few  schools  are  trying  to  teach  the  implications  of  atomic 
energy.  The  reason,  the  professors  say,  is  that  too  many 
teachers  and  superintendents  feel  the  responsibility  for 
atomic  education  belongs  to  some  community  agency 
other  than  the  schools.  Others,  they  add,  are  afraid  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter,  or  skip  the  subject 
because  they  think  of  atomic  energy  only  in  terms  of 
war  and  weapons. 

At  a  rally  for  school  camping  conducted  by 
the  Michigan  State  Dept,  of  Education  and  State  Dept, 
of  Conservation  this  month,  Michigan  educators  looked 
toward  the  days  when  a  conservation-educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  children  in  the  state  would  be  provided  at 
outdoor  camps. 

How  students  learn  through  activities  is 

discussed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  the  first  issue 
of  “Your  School,”  a  bulletin  which  the  Medina  (N.Y.) 
public  school  system  plans  to  issue  periodically  with  the 
help  of  its  printing  and  photography  classes.  In  describ¬ 
ing  work  projects  and  activities  which  take  pupils  from 
the  classroom  out  into  the  community,  Supt.  Arthur  E. 
Trippensee  explains  that  education  by  direct  experience 
is  stressed  at  all  levels  in  the  system. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Schools  for  Young  Adolescents,  Dan  H.  Cooper  and  Orville  E. 
Peterson.  Dept,  of  Ed.,  V.  of  Chicago,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37.  106p.  75c.  (An  examination  of  the  proper  methods  of 
educating  young  adolescents,  particularly  children  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  arid  eighth  grades.  The  study  is  based  on  findings  from 
educational  literature  and  on  practices  prevailing  in  the  schools  of 
60  superintendents  who  are  members  of  the  Superintendents’  Study 
Club,  sponsored  by  Northwestern  U.  and  the  U.  of  Chicago.) 

"A  Child  Study  Program:  One  Phase  of  a  Cooperative  Study,” 
Elisabeth  Zimmerman  and  Virgil  E.  Herrick.  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration  &  Supervision,  Apr.  1949.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2. 
(How  teachers  improved  the  educational  program  of  the  LaGrange, 
III.,  elementary  schools  by  taking  part  in  a  cooperative  study  of 
the  school  system.) 

School  and  G>mmunity:  A  Casebook  of  Successful  Practice  from 
Kindergarten  through  College  and  Adult  Education,  Edw.  G.  Olsen, 
editor.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  510p.  $4.25. 
(Report  of  progress  in  education  for  the  improvement  of  living.) 

Geography  in  High  School,  Committee  on  High  School  Geography 
of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Geography  Teachers.  McKnight  &  Me- 
Knight,  Bloomington,  III.  4O0p.  $3.50.  (A  series  of  articles  in 
which  different  teachers  explain  how  they  have  met  and  overcome 
problems  encountered  in  planning  high  school  geography  courses.) 


Guidance 


Suceess  of  VA  guidance  is  reported  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  England  citizens.  Headed  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Carmichael,  president  of  Tufts  College,  the  group  studied 
the  case  histories  of  approximately  1,700  veterans,  found 
that  75%  of  them  had  entered  the  fields  suggested  by 
Veterans  Administration  counselors,  that  only  16%  of 
those  counseled  on  jobs  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
advice  they  had  received. 
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Attitudes  toward  school  and  study  are  not 

noticeably  affected  by  whether  or  not  a  student  is  work¬ 
ing  part-time,  according  to  an  investigation  made  of 
students  who  worked  (but  not  under  school-supervised 
programs)  and  those  who  did  not  work,  in  schools  of 
Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  Hobart,  Ind.,  and  Waukegan,  111. 
In  only  one  school,  Waukegan,  was  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  found.  There  the  non-working  boys  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades  expressed  a  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  school  subjects  than  did  boys  who  held  after¬ 
school  jobs. 

A  ahree«day  camp  for  freshmen  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  U.  next  September. 
Scheduled  immediately  before  the  regular  term  starts, 
the  camp  will  provide  general  orientation  to  campus  life 
and  furnish  freshmen  an  opportunity  to  make  friends 
before  classes  start. 

At  the  California  Institute  of  Technology’s  orientation 
camp  last  fall,  incidentally,  attendance  of  all  freshmen 
was  required.  According  to  Dean  of  Freshman  T.  Foster 
Strong,  the  project  resulted  in  a  stronger  feeling  of  unity 
and  loyalty  among  new  class  members  than  ever  could 
have  bmn  accomplished  in  a  typical  on-campus  orienta¬ 
tion  program. 

Lack  of  confidenee  in  fellow  beings  may 

be  what  is  wrong  with  human  relations,  according  to 
Dr.  George  F.  Lehner  of  the  UCLA  psychology  depart¬ 
ment.  When  he  recently  asked  a  group  of  freshmen 
and  sophomores  to  rate  their  own  personality  adjust¬ 
ment,  then  that  of  the  “average”  person,  nine  of  10 
students  rated  their  own  superior  to  that  of  others. 

A  new  Office  of  Edncation  post  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Higher  Education  will  be  Specialist  for  Student 
Personnel  Services.  The  job  is  to  be  filled  by  Wm. 
Blaesser,  dean  of  students  at  Washington  State  College. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Basic  Guidance  Course:  An  Overview  of  Training  for  Job 
Performance”  Clifford  P.  Froehlich.  School  &  Society,  jidy  9, 
1949.  IS  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Although  most  basic  courses 
present  an  overview  of  guidance,  the  author  maintains  that  they 
should  be  designed  to  equip  teachers  in  guidance  skills.) 

“Occupational  Guidance  by  the  Elementary-School  Teacher”  Clay¬ 
ton  E.  Buell.  Educational  Administration  &  Supervision,  Apr.  1949. 
10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2.  (Suggestions  for  incorporating  oc¬ 
cupational  guidance  into  elementary  school  programs.) 

“Evaluating  a  Residence-Hall  Counseling  Program,”  Calvin  S.  Sif- 
ferd.  School  &  Society,  June  25,  1949,  ( An  evaluation  of  counsel¬ 
ing  services  at  V.  of  Illinois  residence  halls.) 

“Differential  Predictive  Value  of  the  ACE  Psychological  Examina¬ 
tion,”  W,  I,.  W allace.  School  &  Society,  July  9,  1949.  IS  Amster¬ 
dam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (A  report  of  a  study  or)  the  predictive  value  of 
tests  taken  by  U.  of  Michigan  freshmen.) 

“Scores  on  the  Interpretation  of  Data  Test:  Their  Relationship  to 
Measures  of  Achievement,  Personality  and  Interest,”  Nicholas  A. 
FttUu  and  Wm.  H.  Fox.  Bulletin,  May  1949.  School  of  Ed. 
Indiana  U.,  Bloomington, 

“The  Implications  of  Play  Therapy  for  Educational  Practice,”  Ed- 
ncationai  Administration  and  Supervision,  Apr.  1949.  10  E.  Centre 
St,  Baltimore  2.  (A  paper  explaining  play  therapy  princijdes.) 

Therapeutic  Group  Work  with  Children,  Gisda  Konopka.  V.  of 
Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis.  142p.  $2Jo. 


MteUgion 


Chargee  of  religioae  preeraree  in  the  New 

York  City  school  system  may  be  investigated  by  a  citi¬ 
zens’  committee,  it  is  reported.  Last  month  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Christian  Social  Relations  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York  issued  a  report  charging 

political  interference  and  undue  Catholic  influence  in  the 
school  system. 

Silent  Bible  stndj^  In  pnblle  schools  is  legal. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  W.  Owen  Keller  of  Kentucky 
has  advised  school  superintendents.  However,  he  warned 
that  class  discussion  of  the  Bible’s  contents  might  lead 
to  charges  of  unconstitutionality. 

Enrollments  at  Catbolle  colleges  have  gained 
134%  since  1946-47,  rising  from  102,655  to  240,048 
students,  the  new  Romm  Catholic  Directory  reports. 
Latest  statistics  on  Catholic  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  show  228  colleges 
and  universities,  1,596  parish  and  diocesan  high  schools, 
798  private  high  schools,  7,777  elementary  parish  schools 
and  541  private  elementary  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Christianity  and  American  Education,  Edwin  Harold  Rian.  Naylor 
Co.,  918  N.  St.  Mary's  St.,  San  Antonio  6,  Tex.  (An  examination 
of  secular  education  found  in  public  schords  as  contrasted  with  the 
education  provided  by  church  schools.) 

“The  Word  'Religion,'”  George  A.  Coe.  School  &  Society,  July  9, 
1949.  IS  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (The  author  points  out  the 
impossibility  of  separating  religion  and  education.) 


Student  AetivMee 


Calling  for  a  '^^clvtllan  G1  bill,’’  the  Nat  Stu¬ 
dents  Assn,  set  up  a  committee  this  month  to  seek  Con- 
gessional  support  for  a  program  to  provide  federally- 
financed  scholarships  for  approximately  300,000  college 
students. 

Sneeess  of  social  einbs  for  girls  at  Ramsey  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  in  Minneapolis  has  encouraged  other 
schools  in  the  area  to  improve  on  sororities.  While  not 
outlawing  Greek-letter  organizations  for  students  who 
already  are  members,  three  high  schools  (Southwest 
Edina  and  Northrop  Collegiate)  plan  to  start  new  clubs 
for  freshmen  this  fall.  The  new  groups  will  have  sorority 
trimmings — pins,  emblems,  songs,  initiations — and  like 
sororities,  their  purpose  will  be  chiefly  social.  However, 
there  will  be  one  big  difference:  girls  will  choose  the 
clubs  instead  of  the  clubs  choosing  the  girls. 

In  organizing  the  groups.  Southwest  high  school  plans 
to  use  a  system  similar  to  that  devised  at  Ramsey.  This 
consisted  of  each  girl  in  the  class  voting  for  three  girls 
whom  she  thought  would  make  good  leaders.  The  30 
named  most  often  were  divided  into  10  groups  of  two, 
three  or  four  each.  Then  the  others  in  the  class  chose 
which  group  they  would  join. 
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Stadents  had  a  voice  in  building  plans 

recently  submitted  to  the  school  board  of  the  community 
unit  district  in  Moweaqua,  Ill.  The  school  survey  com¬ 
mittee,  working  under  the  guidance  of  the  U.  of  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Service,  was  composed  of  six 
teachers,  six  lay  citizens,  and  seven  high  school  students 
who  had  been  chosen  by  their  classmates. 

An  institute  for  safety  patrols*  sponsored 
this  month  by  the  Daugherty  County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Albany,  Ga.,  is  said  to  be  the  first  meeting  of 
its  type  to  be  conducted  in  the  nation.  School  patrols 
attended  from  43  Georgia  counties,  studied  accident  pre¬ 
vention  for  four  days  under  the  tutelage  of  state  highway 
authorities  and  representatives  of  the  New  York  Center 
for  Safety,  the  Red  Cross  and  Amer.  Automobile  Assn. 

Budgeting  for  student  aetivlties  is  one  of 

the  duties  of  the  Student  Council  at  Avenal  (Calif.) 
high  school.  Drawn  up  by  a  finance  committee  composed 
of  the  council  president,  treasurer  and  financial  adviser, 
the  budget  is  studied,  and  usually  modified,  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  itself.  The  plan,  according  to  Robt.  R.  Halley,  council 
adviser,  not  only  assures  a  solvent  student  body,  but  is 
valuable  training  for  council  members  as  it  shows  them 
the  need  for  being  budget-wise  in  planning  the  year’s 
activities. 

A  record  library  at  Gregory 

School,  West  Orange,  N.J.,  is  one  of  few  in  elementary 
schools,  perhaps  the  only  one  which  permits  children  as 
young  as  first-graders  to  carry  records  home.  Financed 
by  private  donations  and  from  receipts  at  PTA  func¬ 
tions,  the  library  is  open  for  withdrawals  frdm  three  to 
four  o’clock  each  school  day,  is  operated  by  mothers. 
Children  who  take  records  home,  however,  must  have 
written  permission  from  their  parents — which  includes 
a  promise  to  pay  for  breakage  or  damage. 


Vocational  and  industrial 


Altbongb  Jobs  were  said  to  be  scarce. 

about  two  of  every  three  school  and  college-age  persons 
who  started  looking  for  work  in  June  found  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department, 
llie  month’s  labor  statistics  revealed  that  a  total  of 
1,250,000  persons  were  added  to  the  labor  market,  but 
that  unemployment  rose  only  489,000 — indicating  that 
the  others  obtained  employment,  the  Department  states. 

Best  teachers  for  employes’  courses  are 

persons  who  have  attained  practical  success  in  business 
or  industry,  then  have  received  special  instruction  in 
teaching  methods,  according  to  a  report  of  an  experiment 
recently  completed  by  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  International 
Harvester  Co.  The  experiment  was  undertaken  to  shed 
light  on  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  better  to  make 
a  teacher  out  of  a  Harvester  man,  or  to  give  a  professional 
educator  industrial  experience  and  technical  training  in 
the  company. 


Audio~V  isnal 


Audio-visual  trainlug  for  librarians  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  Detroit  this  summer  by  Wayne  U.  Its  six- 
weeks’  workshop  is  said  to  be  the  only  course  in  the 
country  specifically  designed  to  improve  the  use  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  recordings,  radio  and  television  in  libraries. 

A  televised  course  in  bistory,  covering  cur¬ 
rent  world  issues  as  well,  is  to  issue  from  Hunter  College 
in  New  York  City  over  WCBS-TV  next  fall.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  for  students  (who  will  be  required  to 
do  supplementary  reading,  to  submit  papers  and  ex¬ 
aminations),  but  it  also  seeks  an  audience  from  average 
citizens  who  are  seeking  an  understanding  of  world  news. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  Films  for  School,  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  744  Jackson  PI., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  39p.  50c.  (Find  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Motion  Pictures.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Expeuditure  for  public  recreation  in  1948 
more  than  doubled  the  amount  spent  in  1946,  the  Nat. 
Recreation  Assn,  reports  in  its  recently  issued  biennial 
yearbook.  Other  disclosures  are  that  neighborhood  play¬ 
grounds  continue  to  be  the  most  important  element  in 
community  recreation,  that  athletics  and  games  top  play 
preferences,  that  square-dancing  is  gaining  in  popularity 
more  than  other  activities.  One  sizeable  decline  is  noted 
by  the  association:  a  large  drop  in  the  number  of  teen¬ 
age  centers  in  operation  (see  below). 

Revival  of  USO  clubs  is  being  urged  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  group  will  soon  start  a  campaign,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  to  encourage  cities  to  set  up  local  committees 
for  education,!  recreation  and  welfare  of  approximately 
1,600,000  men  in  service.  But  today’s  servicemen 
will  want  a  different  type  of  program  than  that  provided 
in  war  days  hy  the  USO,  the  Army  points  out.  The  men 
are  younger,  their  education  is  twice  as  high,  more  are 
married,  they  are  more  interested  in  planning  for  the 
future  and  in  securing  further  education,  it  says. 

A  #855,000  school  bcaltb  program,  under 
supervision  of  both  the  State  Dept,  of  Health  and  State 
Dept,  of  Education,  will  get  under  way  in  North  Carolina 
when  schools  open  this  fall.  The  funds  will  be  used  to 
train  teachers  in  health  education  and  to  provide  health 
instruction  materials. 

Healtb  improvemeut  classes  for  children  of 
low  vitality  are  being  conducted  in  many  New  York  City 
schools.  Designed  for  pupils  who  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition,  for  those  who  fatigue  easily  and  who  are 
highly  susceptible  to  colds,  the  classes  usually  are  on 
lower  floors  of  school  buildings,  specialize  in  fresh  air, 
individualized  instruction,  rest  and  “snack”  periods. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“It  Takes  Twenty  Years  to  Grow  a  Foot,”  Adeline  Bullock.  Hygeia, 
July  1949.  535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  III.  (As  adult  foot 
troubles  begin  in  childhood,  the  author  urges  that  parents  and 
schools  pay  more  attention  to  foot  care.) 

“An  Approach  to  Leisure  Time  Activities,”  W,  K.  Streit.  School 
Bd.  Jour.,  July  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  planning  of  intramurals  programs.) 

“Health  Education  Classes — Not  Masses,”  Asher  Chafetz.  High 
Points,  June  1949.  1 10  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  (A  description 
of  physical  education  and  health  classes  at  Haaren  high  school.) 


Aduti  Education 


In  a  survey  of  adult  education.  Dr.  Paul  L. 
Essert,  professor  of  education  and  executive  director  of 
the  Adult  Education  Institute  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
I  bia  U.,  estimates  that  approximately  30,000,000  adults  in 
the  country  took  part  in  some  type  of  an  educational 
program  this  past  year.  Predicting  that  adult  students 
will  soon  outnumber  those  at  college  and  below-coUege 
levels,  Dr.  E^ert  sees  four  factors  contributing  to  the 
“bullishness”  of  adult  education:  (1)  a  shift  from  a 
predominantly  juvenile  to  predominately  adult  popula¬ 
tion  (2)  a  popular  and  increasing  demand  for  part- 
i  time  learning  (3)  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of 
i  the  public  that  a  person  cannot  become  fully  informed, 
i  either  in  a  general  way  or  in  a  particular  skill,  in  the 
first  20  years  of  his  life  (4)  increased  interest  of  public 
'  schools  in  providing  adult  programs. 

Added  incentive  for  learning  through  NBC’s 
“University  of  the  Air”  is  the  offer  of  prizes  to  the  most 
successful  students.  Sets  of  the  Encyclopnedia  Britan- 
nica,  it  is  reported,  will  be  awarded  to  students  winning 
top  marks  in  NBC  courses  presented  by  the  U.  of  Chicago, 
U.  of  Louisville  and  Kansas  State  College. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
International  Understanding  in  Your  Hometown,  Bur,  of  Adult  Ed., 
State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Details  of  the  “Community 
Project  in  International  Understanding”  which  sent  “community 
ambassadors”  from  six  New  York  towns  to  Europe  last  summer.) 

The  School-Centered  Community,  S.  E.  Torsten  Lund.  Anti-De¬ 
famation  League,  212  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  37 p,  25c.  (One  of  a 
series  of  “Freedom  Pamphlets,”  this  booklet  discusses  the  concept 
that  adult  education  should  be  based  on  study  and  improvement 
of  a  local  community.) 


Pareni-Teaeher 


^’Reading  ^readiness’  begins  at  home,” 

Supt  of  Instruction  Philip  J.  Hickey,  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools,  told  teachers  attending  the  U.  of  Chicago’s  12th 
annual  conference  on  reading  this  month.  Hence,  to  im¬ 
prove  children’s  reading,  educators  should  concentrate  on 
parent  education,  he  said. 

According  to  Supt.  Hickey,  such  a  program  is  being 
conducted  in  St.  Louis.  There  the  following  rules  are 
stressed  to  parents  who  would  assist  their  children  in 


learning  to  read:  (1)  speak  clearly  and  carefully  so  that 
your  child  will  hear  words  correctly  (2)  read  stories  and 
nursery  rhymes  to  foster  eagerness  to  learn  (3)  get  good 
picture  books  so  children  can  learn  words  by  talking 
about  the  pictures  (4)  teach  the  child  songs  to  sing  (5) 
take  the  child  visiting  to  the  library  (6)  but  don’t  try 
to  teach  the  child  to  read. 

Parent-sponsors  for  stndent  clubs  have 
solved  the  problem  of  proper  supervision  for  evening 
meetings  of  hobby  and  social  groups,  it  is  reported  from 
Washington  high  school  in  Portland,  Ore.  While  each 
student  organization  there  also  has  a  permanent  sponsor 
on  the  teaching  staff,  those  that  meet  in  the  evenings  at 
students’  homes  have  been  assigned  one  of  16  parent- 
sponsors  who  have  received  special  training  in  youth 
leadership  and  who  have  been  coached  on  school  policies 
concerning  extra-curricular  activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Dynamics  of  Parent-Child  Relationships,  Percival  M.  Symonds. 
Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V.,  N.  Y.  27.  2I0p. 
$3.50.  (An  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamic  psychology  to 
parent-child  relationships.) 

Joys  and  Problems  of  Child  Rearing,  Arthur  Thos.  JersUd  and 
others.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V.,  N.  Y.  27. 
256p.  $4.50.  ( A  report  of  a  survey  of  child- parent  relationships  and 
of  parents’  attitudes  on  the  various  qualities  and  activities  of  their 
children.) 

An  Evaluation  of  Comic  Books,  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Comic 
Books,  Box  1486,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio.  ( A  folder  presenting  criteria 
used  by  a  Cincinnati  committee  for  evaluation  of  comic  books,  and 
a  listing  of  380  comics  and  their  ratings.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


WItb  War  Assets  closed  down,  disposal  of 
surplus  property  to  schools  will  continue  to  be  handled 
through  existing  state  set-ups,  but  will  be  supervised  by 
the  General  Services  Agency,  headed  by  Jess  Larson, 
former  WAA  administrator.  A  new  law,  passed  and 
signed  last  month,  sets  up  the  new  agency,  permits  all 
governmental  organizations  (not  just  the  military)  to 
donate  usable  property  to  educational  institutions. 

A  9350,000,000  state  bond  issue  for  school 
construction  comes  up  for  vote  in  California  November 
8.  At  the  same  time  the  state  will  decide  whether  the 
amendment  establishing  $75  monthly  pensions  for  per¬ 
sons  over  65  years  of  age  should  be  repealed.  Elducators 
believe  the  pensions  are  the  major  reason  why  the  state 
cannot  spend  more  on  schools. 

Per-pnpU  cost  of  a  new  Junior  bigb  being 
constructed  by  the  Normandy  Consolidated  District  in 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  is  approximately  $688,  compared 
with  an  average  of  $1,000  for  other  school  buildings 
going  up  in  the  area.  The  saving  results,  primarily,  from 
keeping  corridor  space  at  a  minimum  and  from  sub¬ 
stituting  a  flat,  graveled  roof  for  the  pitched  roof  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  county,  architects  report. 
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Eaeh  of  North  Carolina’s  lOO  eonnties  is 

to  receive  a  state  grant  of  $250,000  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  this  year,  according  to  legislation  passed  recently. 
Another  $25,000,000  in  building  aid  will  be  distributed 
by  the  state  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance,  as 
a  result  of  a  state  bond  issue  for  ^at  amount  which  was 
approved  by  voters  last  month. 

Playgraund  eushloning  materials  are  being 
tested  by  the  Los  Angeles  school  board  in  an  effort  to 
soften  falls  from  play  equipment.  All  hard-packed, 
asphalt-paved  areas  under  swings  and  other  playground 
apparatus  are  to  be  given  a  coat  of  rubber  material,  the 
board  has  reported. 

Oae  effect  of  the  new  housing  law  on  schools 
will  be  a  re-distribution  of  school  population  in  many 
cities.  A  clause  in  the  act  provides  for  ,10-year  building 
loans  to  school  districts  which  must  find  classrooms  for 
children  whose  families  have  been  moved  into  the  area 
from  slum  clearance  districts. 

Expenditures  for  school  construction  in 

the  first  four  months  of  the  year  rose  to  $336,000,000,  a 
gain  of  67.2%  over  the  first  four  months  of  1948.  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  public  school  building  projects,  up  82.7% 
over  last  year,  accounted  for  $245,000,000  of  the  total, 
according  to  Government  building  estimates. 

During  the  same  period,  contracts  were  let  for  1,266 
school  projects — 160  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1948.  However,  both  in  valuation  and  in 
square  feet,  this  year’s  contracts  amounted  to  less — 
which  indicates  that  smaller  units  and  more  additions 
to  buildings  currently  are  being  constructed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Modem  Schotd,  Clara  Gruening  Stillman  and  R.  Castle  Cleary. 
9^.  S.  Heinman,  12S  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  (British  architectural 
plans  for  new  school  buildings  and  modernizations.) 

A  Study  of  Public  School  Buildings  Needs  in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  John 
H.  Herrick,  E.  B.  Sessions,  John  0.  Niederhauser,  T.  C.  Holy.  Bur. 
of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Ed.,  Ohio  State  U.  Columbus, 
Ohio.  7lp. 

“Interrelation  of  Schools  and  Large  Scale  Housing,"  N.  L.  Engel- 
hardt.  Schotd  Executive,  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  (Checklist  for 
meeting  the  educational  and  community  needs  of  a  large  housing 
project.) 


MiseeUany 


An  experiment  In  air  travel,  which  is  taking 
some  7,000  students  and  teachers  to  Europe  this  summer, 
is  being  watched  closely  by  the  airlines.  Sponsored  by 
Youth  Argosy,  Inc.,  the  project  offers  round-trip  trans¬ 
portation  at  $350  per  person  (regular  fare:  $630).  The 
reduced  rate  is  possible  only  because  Youth  Argosy, 
which  is  subsidized  by  international  welfare  agencies, 
handles  all  the  scheduling  of  trips,  ticket  arrangements 
and  services  to  passengers.  However,  the  airlines  are 
said  to  be  noting  the  ease  with  which  the  7,000  tickets 
were  sold. 


New  Classroom  Material 

"Atomic  Energy— Double-Edged  Sword  of  Science* 
...  is  a  text  for  high  school  students  presenting 
scientific  facts  and  some  analysis  of  the  social  impli¬ 
cations  of  atomic  energy.  Prepared  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Experimental  Units  of  the  North  Central 
Assn.,  it  is  published  by  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Six  Filmstrips  on  Clothing  and  Shelter  ...  were 
announced  this  month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Film^  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  For  use 
in  middle  grades,  the  series  is  designed  to  show  the 
part  played  by  modem  technology  in  supplying  basic 
needs.  Individual  strips  take  up  “Cotton,”  “Wool,” 
“Making  Shoes,”  “Building  a  House,”  “Making 
Bricks  for  Houses,”  and  “Making  Glass  for  Houses.” 
Price  of  the  complete  set  is  $16.20. 

"A  Handbook  of  Comparative  Grammar"  ...  is 
the  title  of  a  new  study-aid  written  by  Richard  E. 
Chandler  and  Alden  Richardson  Hefler,  and  published 
by  the  American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
16.  Designed  for  students  of  foreign  languages,  it 
explains  the  principles  of  grammar  which  cause 
difficulty  for  English-speaking  persons  when  taking 
up  a  second  language.  The  book  is  priced  at  $1.50. 

Lessons  on  Manners  .  .  .  are  presented  in  the  text¬ 
book,  “Manners,  Please,”  recently  released  by  Beck- 
ley-Cardy  Co.,  1632  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago  16.  For 
grades  four  through  six,  the  text  presents  sample 
situations  in  which  children  frequently  find  them¬ 
selves.  Price:  $1.20. 

"What  Is  a  Corporation?"  ...  is  discussed  in  an 
educational  film  by  that  title  recently  released  by 
Coronet  Films,  65  E.  Water  St.,  Chicago  1.  Directed 
to  students  of  junior  high,  senior  high  and  college 
age,  the  film  presents  the  three  principal  forms  of 
business  ownership;  single  proprietorship,  partner¬ 
ship  and  a  corporation.  Three  new  social  studies 
films  also  were  announced  by  Coronet  this  month. 
They  are:  “Cities — Why  They  Grow,”  “Spain — the 
Land  and  the  People,”  “Life  on  a  French  Farm.”  A 
new  release  for  language  arts  classes  is  called  “De¬ 
scribing  an  Incident.”  Designed  to  interest  students 
in  developing  descriptive  ability,  it  shows  an  incident 
poorly  described,  one  well  described.  All  of  the  films 
cost  $45  in  black  and  white,  $90  in  color. 

"The  House  in  Which  You  Live"  ...  by  Ange 
Belle  Chandler  Riley,  is  a  new  primer  on  physiological 
facts  written  for  young  children.  Published  by  the 
Research  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1885,  Los  Angeles 
53,  it  costs  $3. 

An  Explanation  of  Atomic  Energy  ...  for  children 
of  10  and  up  appears  in  the  book  “You  and  Atomic 
Energy,  and  Its  Wonderful  Uses,”  by  John  Lewellen. 
It  includes  a  picture-glossary  of  terms  connected  with 
atomic  energy.  Published  by  the  Children’s  Press, 
Troop  &  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago  10,  the  book  is  priced 
at  $1.50. 

Principles  of  Electricity  .  . .  are  explained  in  a  new 
one-reel  16  mm.  sound  film  recently  announced  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  HI.  Designed  for  middle  and  primary 
grade  students,  it  shows  how  a  small  hand-powered 
generator  may  be  constructed,  then  illustrates  how 
the  same  principles  apply  to  generating  electricity  at 
a  large  hydro-electric  plant.  It  is  available  in  black 
and  white  only,  costs  $45. 
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